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A Religious and Literary Journal. 
a 
it 
t SEVENTH-DAY, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1887. 
i- 
0 
er PUBLISHED WEEKLY. My mind was early endowed with a degree of | age, so that we could hardly move; neither 
. Price, if paid in sdvance, $2.00 per annum. faith in the preserving care of an all-wise God, knew we which way we ought to go. They 
who created heaven and earth, and rules all} cried and halloed in hopes of hearing some 
le Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by | things in their proper places, man excepted,| answer from some way, and were afraid every 
JOHN 8S. STOKES, PUBLISHER, whom he hath endowed with wisdom and knowl-| moment the boat would be erashed; but my 
lo No. 116 Norrn Fourrn Street, up sTatrs, edge, and placed over the workmanship of his | mind was kept calm and serene, with full confi- 
pt PHILADELPHIA. hand in a state of free-agency, good and evil | dence in God, that He was able and would pre- 
nd ARTICLES DEMGNED YOR INSERTION TO SE ARSRREEED TO being set before him, intended for happiness, in | serve us. And although we were lost for three 
- JOSEPH WALTON, order to glorify his Creator here on earth, and be | or four hours and night coming on, yet my faith 
ks Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. happy with Him forever. But, alas, poor man, | was not shaken at any time: | several times told 
idles eS how depraved he is through his own inattention | John Hull, who was on board, and lived on 
1a8 Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. to the will of his He: avenly Father manifested | Jamestown, to whose house we intended to go, 
a in his own breast, that justifies for doing well,| that “I expected to sleep at his house that 
; and condemns for doing wrong. ‘The same | night,” to pacify them. They said they never 
a Some Account of Henry Knowles. will, if attended to, direct what we ought to do | saw such a a as I was, for “I did not appear 
of WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. and what we ought to refrain from, ‘and will] to be a bit concerned,” “I did not know what 
in lead and guide into all truth. Like others, I| danger we were in;” but they did not know 
- [The following account of the early life of this often overlooked and went counter to the just | what supported me, and I saw plainly the differ- 
- Friend has been furnished to us by his son Robert, | witness in my own breast, which brought trouble | ence between the Christian and the man of the 
ent residing at West Branch, Iowa. It was copied and anxiety on my mind; sometimes running| world. Ah! what is the hypocrite’s hope, or 
om- from the papers of Henry Knowles, who deceased | into dress, contrary to the direction of Truth;] what hath he to support him in the hour of 
‘ax, on the First-day of the year, 1877, in the 91st | and deviating from the plain language, though I| trouble? Lord, thou art always near them that 
oa year of his age. The simplicity, humility and | never deviated so much from plainness as many, | put their trust in thee! They kept the ice off 
“a devoutness of spirit manifested in it, we hope will | was diligent in the attendance of meetings, and | the boat with the oars, and I musing and look- 
‘al, make it acceptable to our readers. —Ep.] always preserved from any gross evil? ing, till at length it lighted up a little, so that I 
tes, My faith and confidence were early placed on | discovered land; but before they could look, it 
; It had been on my mind for some time, to} God, in a belief that He was able and willing} shut in again. They thought I was mistaken, 
a leave behind some account of my pilgrimage to preserve me if I obéyed him: and I can well} and were “almost discouraged, it growing dark. 
mer through time, for future perusal, if haply it} remember that, when young, if anything hap-| They said we should surely be out all night, and 
nau. might prove for the encouragement of some. I| pened to me, or I lost a knife, or anything, I| be crushed to pieces. I told them that if they 
and was born in South Kingston, Rhode Island, the thought it was for my misconduct , and would | would give me the helm, and endeavor to push 
ties. 2th of First Month, 1786, of religious parents, | retire and examine myself to sce what I had | the boat through the ice the way I should direct, 
fe is belonging to the Society of F riends. The “y were} done, that this should befal me. This self-| I thought we should get safe ashore; and they 
yme- diligent attenders of religious meeting, and were | examination brought peace and satisfaction of| were willing to try, though they thought it was 
f the engaged to get their children out; and when we | mind, with desires for future preservation, which | the wrong way; and we did so, and it seemed 
dry. arrived at sufficient age, they provided every | was, no doubt, well pleasing in the Lord’s sight.|as though the ice opened for us. Great and 
means to get us out to Monthly, Quarterly and Great and marvellous are his ways, past finding wonderful is the goodness of our God, in that He 
Yearly Meetings, and among Friends; which | out by the children of men! O, that the inhabi- | makes a way for us where there appears to be 
En- was of great use to us. I have seen manv re- tants of the earth would put their faith and con-|no way. We soon got ashore, and although it 
END, ligious parents that were much engaged tv get | fidence in Him, how He would preserve! But| was so dark that we could not see land till we 
. 61; out themselves, but left their children to work at | for want of this, how they wander astray, and | got close in shore, yet we landed within two rods 
— home. Such children always sustain a loss, and | fall into many gross errors ! of where we wished to, and went up rejoicing. 
ton, almost always go out of Society. My mother in When I was about twenty years of age, my| In meditating whilst on board the boat, as 
[enry particular was much engaged to bring us up in | father hired a farm near the seashore, where we | well as at other times, when accidents happened 
Gra- a religious manner, often instructing us in the] were much more exposed ; being one side from | to me, I examined my conduct to see why this 
reed, best things, and her heart was often melted in| Friends, and among many rude young people, | happened to me, and in reflecting on it, I saw 
pe fervent prayer before God for our preservation ; | whom we associated much with, and spent consid-| that I had been too rude among the 1 rattling 
liam for I have often seen the tears run down her| erable time unprofitably. But the Lord visited | company, for there were a large number of them 
‘Wil- cheeks when we were quite young and sitting | and revisited us from time to time, with the re- | and very rude; and it seemed as though all they 
eorge around her, when she gave us good advice; and, proofs of instruction, preserving us from any | thought of was frolicking, I saw it was not a fit 
‘hson, I believe, her endeavors have been blessed. My | gross evils. Oh, how He hath interposed, and as| place for me, and although it was my uncle’s, 
Ping —. names were Robert and Lucy Anna in an instant stopped my career! I was con- and they my cousins, yet I had no business 
liams, Xnowles, of Rhode Island. sidered a steady young man, yet I delighted in| there. I leave it for a warning for all who may 
1, Vol. I was early visited with the day spring from | merriment and young company, and was one of | make it an excuse to go into unprofitable com- 
; and on high, feeling my mind often tendered with | the foremost to carry on what were called inno- pany, that they are their relations; for this is 
the overflowing of divine love, though I then | cent plays; though card-playing and dancing I} no excuse at all in the sight of God; for He 
hardly understood what it was that so operated | always abhorred as vices that had evil tendencies, | showed me plainly that I had no business there ; 
th the he my mind and often tendered it in tears ; (Oh, | and kept clear of them entirely. ; and they that mean to be his disciples must shun 
3 247 iow great and wonderful is the goodness of our In thespring of 1807, as I was returning from | such company, and live a retired, exemplary 
being Heavenly “ather, that He thus visits and re- my Uncle Joseph’s on Prudence, with two of my | life, which it is impossible to do in such com- 
Supt. visits us with the i incomes of his love, instruct- | cousins, in a small boat to Jamestown, the river pany. How many by going into such company 
aa ing and directing us what is right and what is being full of ice coming down the river, and it | when young are led astray, lose the savor of life, 
kia mes) so that I often had desires to live a re-| coming on very foggy, we were in imminent | and utterly “perish ; when, if they had kept clear, 
M.D. igious life. And how beautiful was the prospect danger of being lost; for we were for three or | and chosen good company, they might have been 
may be of those, in my view, that appeared to be clothed four hours out of ¢ sight of land, there being very | preserved and increased in know ledge, till they 
oard of with the love of the Gospel! Strong desires] little wind. he tide turned and stopped the 


became established in the Truth, when there 


Were often raised in my heart to be like them. would not be so much danger of their being led 
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astray. His mercies and his favors are great 
toward us, in that He will preserve from every 
evil if we will but put our trust in and obey 
Him: how thoughtful ought all to be for his 
favors and his blessings, and how few regard 
them! Qh, inexpressible fountain of all good, 
why will any perish when there is so much done 
for poor, fallen man! Although I went much 
into company, and took delight in it, yet I was 
for the most part preserved in the fear of the 
Lord, who often tendered my heart. I was a 
diligent attender of meetings, and took great 
satisfaction in them for the most part, though 
sometimes I was forsaken, and felt much poverty 
of spirit. 
(To be continued.) 





Gwalior. 


Gwalior is the most interesting city in India, 
or in the world, as an illustration of the ancient 
Jain worship and architecture. Out of the level 
plain there rises abruptly a vast hill of about 
two miles long and an average width of about a 
quarter of a mile. On one side the red sand- 
stone cliffs are almost perpendicular. The sur- 
face of the great hill has been scarped in the 
long-gone ages, to make it the shapely pedestal 
of palace, and temple, and troops. Only the 
royal, priestly, and military classes might live, 
in indescribable splendor, on this great height. 
The city of Gwalior lay below, just under the 
shadow of the beetling cliffs. There is still a 
city down there, while the masters live above, 
and look off on the charming landscape. But 
this time it is not the old Mogul masters. The 
English are here, and rule all. The smooth 
throats of their guns, which look over the long 
parapets of this wonderful acropolis, are of such 
iron eloquence that no disturbance ever occurs 
among the native thousands who sleep beneath 
them. 

The mutiny of 1856 ran wild in Gwalior. It 
had a long and tenacious life. Perhaps it was 
the incomparable character of the fortress; or 
possibly, the peculiarly hostile spirit of the native 


population, that accounts for the malignity of 


the opposition to English rule. But this much 
is certain, that long after Agra had surrendered, 
and even after the Delhi gate had been assaulted 
and battered to pieces, and the brave English 
troops rested not until they reached the Mogul’s 
palace, and feasted their eyes once more on the 
Peacock Throne, Gwalior still defied English 
arms, and even threatened to turn the tide in 
favor of the Sepoys. For the deliberate plan- 
ning of the destruction of British rule, and for 
prompt and desperate measures to make the plan 
successful, no place in India surpassed Gwalior. 
It was a military centre for the English troops, 
yet so adroit was the scheme, and so well dis- 
guised was every rebellious measure that the 
mutiny here was as sudden as a clap of thunder 
in a clear sky. I imagine that, had Delhi not 
fallen, Gwalior would have kept up its hope, and 
bidden defiance until no life was left. 

I left my luggage in the dark bungalow in 


Morar, and drove across the plain to the city of 


Gwalior. 

The natives are curious folk. Some of them 
are adherents of the old Jain faith, which is now 
nearly as dead in India as Buddhism itself. Dirt 
prevails on everyhand. The people, seeing I was 
a stranger, and from the conquering West, were 
not very civil, and were little disposed to answer 
questions. I secured a guide, however,and began 
to climb the hill. No warder stands at the old 
gateway. The massive entrance is now as free 








as the very air. But one can see that the place 
had been carefully guarded in the gray old times. 
Whatever might be the force, it does not seem 
possible that these great gates could ever*have 
been battered down. Yet the hour did come 
when even they yielded to British pressure. One 
gate, however, did not satisfy the sense of Mogul 
security. Should one be forced open, there must 
be still another beyond, with its bronzed keepers, 
to keep back the intrusive force. But should 
this yield, what then? Further along there was 
still another, and another, to the number of six 
in all—to guard the approach to august king, 
and fabulous treasure, and awful temple. 

I had never seen any parallel in India to this 
wonderful position. In addition to what nature 
had done, the lords of this great rock had shaved 
it, and grooved it, and perforated it to such an 
extent that it seemed to be a very part of the 
firm earth. In the elder days the ascent was by 
steps, cut in stone, with horizontal spaces between 
the flights. But in later times these have been 
removed, so that the ascent is now by an inclined 
plane. The constant climbing is no easy task, 
especially when one remembers that the sun 
shines all the year round on this vast boulder, 
and so heats it, that the reflected heat from the 
rock adds terribly to the direct rays of the sun. 

I was amazed at one feature of this ascent. 
There are altars, and in one case a temple, hewn 
out of the solid stone. In the temple are altars 
and images carved with great care, and grown 


old and worn by the long roll and grinding of 


the wasting ages. The entrance to some of them 
is easy enough, only the deflection of a few steps 
from the main road being needed to reach their 
curious portals. But less easy is your way to 
others. You turn off from your general road 
and follow little grooves in the side of the rocky 
hill, and cross shaky and labyrinthine foot- 
bridges, and by and by get to the curious exca- 
vations where people worshipped in ages long 
since gone. Each one of these cave-altars has 
its sacred associations, its special deity to guard 
it, and its long and marvellous history. Flowers 
lie upon the pathway and on the sanctuary, 
which show how strong the hold of the past is on 
the pagan people of the present. The temple 
bears the name of the Shrine of the Four-Armed, 
bearing the date Samwat 933, which is equiva- 
lent for A. D. 876. There are colossal carvings 
along the side of the rock, some of single figures 
and others of groups, but all of hardly a later 
date than a thousand yearsago. All are curious 
remnants of the Jain faith. 

When the climb to the top of the hill is nearly 
finished, the broad road by which one has come 
brings him directly up to the portal of a vast 
palace. You enter the curiously carved vesti- 
bule, and find yourself within the precincts of 
what must have been one of the most magnifi- 
cent palaces of ancient India. This, however, 
is only one of six palaces. Their majestic and 
richly ornamented walls once adorned a good 
part of the whole plain of the acropolis. This 
lofty hill, with its foundations of firm rock, was 
too commanding and secure forone palace. Suc- 
cessive dynasties saw in it the best place in all 
their realm for a throne, and here they lived, 
and reared their families, and down this worn 
way they marched to foreign wars; and some, 
yes, many, came never back again. 

The palaces are now in ruins, but in all stages 
of decrepitude. Here is the Man Palace, which 
hangs on the verge of the precipice. It is also 

alled the Chit Mandir or Painted Palace, for 
all along its facade there once ran rich tiles, 
which the artists of the Mogul era knew how to 












make to perfection. This is a palace of grandeur 


and horrors. It is two stories below ground and 
two above. I was as curious to see the subter. 
ranean chambers as the upper ones. My guide 
was well acquainted with the place, and I was 
satisfied that he was giving me the full benefit of 
his knowledge. After completing the circuit 
of the first story below ground, I went down 
a gloomy, spiral stairway to the floor below, 
Every chamber here, as in the one above, had 
been cut out of the rock. Not an inch of space 
was dug. All the foundations being of native 
stone, no hall or chamber could be made except 
by the pick. As to explosives, so far back was 
the time when these excavations were made that 
such a method of loosening native rock was not 
thought of. Indeed, gunpowder had, probably, 
not been invented at the time when these caves 
were made. In one of these lower chambers 
there was a central pillar of the native stone left 
by the diggers, which was exquisitely carved, 
and from its capital beautiful archways shot out 
to all angles of the room. It had the appear. 
ance of a Gothic chapel, and yet its builders 
probably knew no more of the Gothic archway 
and its floral wreath, than of the Roman Coli- 
seum. I imagine that it was a special dungeon 
for peculiarly odious state prisoners. It is now 
the home of bats and vermin. No groans from 
these deep places could ever reach an ear above 
the ground. I was glad to get out of the awful 
place into India’s dazzling sunlight. 

Now this one palace must have been a thing 
of marvellous beauty in its day. Its outer walls 
are for the most part entire, or at least so far 
complete that one can see precisely what they 
once were. Along the edge of the precipice the 
front wall runs three hundred feet, while the 
breadth of the palace is one hundred and sixty 
feet. But this is no bare wall. It was of rich 
and varied beauty. From its windows the view 
upon the plain below was exceedingly bewitch- 
ing. Little balconies of stone finely carved and 
cut through into figures of delicate proportion, 
hung from the walls like jaunty tufts of richest 
lace. Here the members of the royal families, 
century after century, used to sit and catch the 
evening breath which always swept over this 
charming hill. The palace wall has five round 
towers, with open domes for cupolas, and a bat- 
tlement of open stone lattice work running the 
whole length, and binding the towers into per- 
fect union by the marble fringe. The rooms of 
this palace are as beautiful and rich as the outer 
adornments, and are arranged about two courts, 

It was a habit of the Gwalior kings, whenever 
they built another palace, either in honor of a 
new wife or a new victory, or as a pleasant invest- 
ment of money taken from a decapitated prince 
or two, to connect the new palace with old by 
long galleries. The space on the Gwalior acrop- 
olis was none too large, and galleries supplied in 
a measure the dearth of roadways. There were 
many hundreds of people connected with each 
court, and we have only the palaces, the mere 
shells, to suggest the splendor in which they 
revelled. 

Even before the Mohammedan broke in upon 
the royal silence here, Hindu kings had revelled 
in splendor on the acropolis of Gwalior. The 
place had grown from a wild waste, the lair of 
the tiger, the lion and the boa, into a scene of 
splendor which vied even with the Fort and Taj 
of Agra and the palaces of Delhi and Lahore. 

When the Mogul came and swept everything 
before him, Gwalior became a part of his pos 
sesions. He converted the palaces into state 
prisons. But in time it would seem that the old 
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splendor revived, and that Mogul palaces repeated 
in even greater magnificence “the imperial homes 
of the Hindus in the zenith of their glory. The 
Mahrattas afterwards captured it, and defied all 
invaders—John F. Hurst, in The Independent. 


‘ Edir da theine Bheil,’ that is, between two fires 
of Baal.” 

“The great Autumn Fire Festival seems to 
have occurred on the 1st of November, when all 
fires were extinguished, save those of the Druids,’ 
from whose altars only the holy fire must be 
purchased by all householders, for a certain price. 

“ The festival is still known in Ireland as Sam- 
hein or La Samon, 7. e., the Feast of the Sun, 
and on the eve of the 1st of November all man- 
ner of old games and customs are still observed 
just as fully as in Scotland, where, however, 
though All Saints’ Day is a thing forgotten, the 
heathen festival has assumed the name of Hal- 
low-e’en. 

“Of the countless varieties of Hallow-e’en 
games, it would be superfluous to write, as they 
are so well known. Only it is curious to notice 
that they all retain some trace of old practices 
of divination. 

“Tn the neighborhood of Crieff, also in Perth- 
shire, the bale-fires, as the people call them, still 
blaze as brightly as ever, as we have had full 
opportunity of observing in the course of long 
twilight drives, when it “seemed as if every cot- 
tage we passed had its little bonfire for the chil- 
dren ; while later in the evening, larger fires were 
lighted by their elders, and kept up till mid- 
night. 

“On the 25th of December, when the shortest 
day was past, the great winter festival called 
Yule was celebrated, to mark the turn of the 
year—the sun’s new birth. It was a day of 
solemn worship and a night of feasting. Fires 
blazed on every hill, which were rekindled on 
the twelfth night subsequent to Yule. Sacred 
plants were cut—more especially the ivy and 
mistletoe. 

“On Yule morning, offerings of oatmeal and 
of various grains were made to Hulda, the Divine 
Mother, to induce her to send abundant crops, 
and the people feasted together. Hence the 
bowls of furmety or sowans, alias sour gruel, 
which in our childhood we always shared in the 
“arly Christmas morning. Hence, too, the cus- 
tom of all the lads and lasses going from farm 
to farm, each carrying their own bow! and spoon, 
to share the brew of each gude-wife. Probably 
it was also in her honor that those curious ‘ Yule 
doughs’ originated, still common in the north of 
England, where many a time we have assisted 
at the manufacture and baking of wonderful 
dolls adorned with currants. Dolls masculine 
and dolls feminine, to be duly distributed as 
sweethearts to every lad and lass in the house— 
and many such have we received from village 
friends. 

“When the earlier teachers of Christianity 
found themselves unable to abolish times and 
ceremonies so widely observed, and with so great 
a liold on the faith of the people, it seems to 
have been judged expedient to engraft the great 
Christian festival on that already established, 
without too rigid an attempt to alter external 
customs. 

“There is no doubt that this day first began 
to be observed as that of our Lord’s nativity, 
about the middle of the fourth century, under 
the Roman Bishop Liberious, and was not adopt- 
ed by the Eastern Church till somewhat later. 

“It was by adopting the symbols revered by 
the people, and giving them new meanings, by 
sprinkling sacred stones with holy water, and by 
dedicating holy wells to Christian saints,—that 
the early ‘teachers enlisted the local affections of 
the people on behalf of the new faith, and the 
old rites being retained, in course of ages true 
Christian churches were built on the identical 


spots where the heathen idolatries had so long 
prevailed. Such was the origin of our glorious 
cathedrals of Canterbury and Westminster, of 
St. Paul’s, St. Martin’s, St. Pancras’ and many 
another time honored place of worship. The 
tradition concerning Westminster is that it was 
built on the site of the Temple of Apollo. 

“Sometimes when Christian sanctuaries were 
built on Pagan sites, the very stones dear to the 
heathen were retained within the new church. 
A curious instance of this may be seen to this 
day in Spain, where at the hennliinie of St. 
Michael at Arrichinaga, in the province of Bis- 
cay, a church has been built, actually enclosing 
the huge stones of a great dolmen, between which 
is placed the shrine of the saint. Thus the ori- 
ginal veneration for the sacred stones was sancti- 
fied by the saintly combination. This Christian 
church is so modern as to prove that the rever- 
ence for the great stones must have continued 
till a very recent period.” 

cxnannansanasatiiliiininassiniii 
Sixth Mo. 11th, 1842. 

“Everywhere, and in all things, I am in- 
structed,” was the language of an apostle ; and 
surely, if we are disposed to make a right use of 
circumstances as they arise, we may gather in- 
struction from that which is in itself unpalatable 
and somewhat disturbing to us. I have been 
thinking that if we would know this state of 
mind of which the apostle speaks to be ours, we 
must seek after great humility. It is the meek 
who are to be guided in judgment ; and I believe 
we do often miss of the instruction we might 
gather by giving way to our natural pride, self- 
love, and self-seeking. Oh, the hatefulness of 
this unmortified self! Well we may remember 
that whilst the apostle could testify that in all 
things he was instructed, he was, on another oc- 
sasion, constrained to ery out, “Oh wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” and that in the power of 
living faith he immediately supplies the answer: 
“T thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
—Maria Foz. 





SELECTED For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 

I have no discouraging language to hold forth; 
very marvellous, in my view, is the merey that 
redeemed my life from destruction, and with- 
holdeth not his goodness in my old age. Prize 
your privileges, my beloved relatives, nurtured 
in the pure principles of gospel Truth—the un- 
sophisticated religion of Jesus. 

My heart, my t understanding, my every faculty 
is satisfied with the pure principles professed by 
our Society, in their first powerful promulgation, 
and as I now believe them to be held by the 
honest, simple and pure in heart, and the faith- 
ful in word and deed among us. To be united 
in such a Society; to know the Foundation and 
living Corner-stone; ah! my soul, what is there 
comparable to this; not the increase of corn, 
wine or oil, or of any worldly possessions. With 
these views, I do at times feel a gentle constraint 
to leave my home-comforts, which I highly prize, 
and go from place to place, and from family to 
family, with a heartfelt desire, so far as ability 
is given, to stir up the pure mind, which is liable 
to be oppressed, hardly rising at times above 
visible objects. Alas! how few -_ clean out 
of selfishness, and of the spirit and defilements 
of the world. Far am I from writing thus, as 
having overcome, but my heart’s desire is to 
press on ; not looking too much on discouraging 
things, past, present or to come, but with ¢ a steady 
faith to put my trust in that Power which can 
subdue all in the opposition. Oh! how does the 
Lord instruct us to live above perishing things, 
even his goodly gifts. How are we led along as 
we can bear it—From the Memoir of Mary 
Capper. 
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Survival of Ancient Rites. 
(Concluded from page 161.) 

“The next great Fire Festival was on what 
we now call the eve of St. John, or Midsummer’s 
Eve, when the sun had run half his course. 

“In Scotland the Midsummer’s Eve Festival 
was observed till very recent times. It was cus- 
tomary to kindle great bonfires near the corn- 
fields, and then to go sun-wise round the fields, 
with burning torches, to secure a blessing on the 
crops. 

“Charlotte Elizabeth, describing the huge 
bonfires in Ireland, and the scenes she herself 
witnessed, tells how the people all danced to the 
music of the pipes. This lasted some hours. 
Then, when the fire burnt low, every one present 
passed through the fire, and children were thrown 
across the glowing embers. Lord John Scott, 
speaking of the same festival, says he has seen 
parents force unwilling children to pass through 
these purifying Baal fires, 

“The custom of passing children and cattle 
through the fire was one of the rites which was 
longest i in force in these isles. Even in the early 
part of this century, it was the constant practice 
at these festivals, both in the Highlands and in 
Ireland, for fathers to take their children i in their 
arms and leap thrice through the flames. The 
cattle were driven between two fires kindled 
near together. It was also the custom to make 
criminals stand between two fires, to expiate their 
sins, or else walk barefoot thrice over the burn- 
ing ashes of a carn-fire. Hence the Gaelic de- 
scription of a man in dire extremity, that he was 





For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


D’Aubigne and the Friend. 

In the British Friend for the Twelfth Month, 
J. B. Hodgkin refers to a quotation from Merle 
D’Aubigné’s “ Evangelical Christiandom,” that 
appeared in the preceding number of that peri- 
odical, describing a pleasant interview in the 
mountains of Switzerland, with some members 
of the Society of Friends: one of these was his 
father, the late John Hodgkin, who left in 


writing the following account of this interview: 




























“We started from Zurich, on board a steamer 
bound for Wallenstadt. When we had been an 
hour or two on board we saw a small boat that 
had put off from the southern shore, near Cap- 
pel, approaching us, and it put on board our 
steamer a tall, intelligent gentleman, dressed in 
black, with a large fine yellow Lyons straw hat. 
He almost immediately attracted my attention 
and that of my brother. The latter remarked 
to me that he thought he was a theological pro- 
fessor. A while after I noticed that on receiv- 
ing his ticket there was inscribed on it— M. 
Merle,—a name by which we were altogether 
unused to designate this historian of the Refor- 
mation, but which immediately brought to my 
recollection the middle name of D’Aubigné; and 
when I noticed a small English edition of the 
Greek Testament in his hand, and when he 
joined us and described some of his religious 
interests in a recent visit to England, and par- 
ticularly some features of the character of Eliza- 
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beth Fry, and especially of her state of bodily 
decline and spiritual brightness and mellowness, 

during the last year or year-and-a-half of her 

life—(remarkably coincident with my own obser- 
vations in ‘one or two of my i last visits to her)— 
I felt almost sure that he could be no other than 
D’Aubigné ; and we talked of Ulrich Von Hut- 
ten and Zwingle, as we passed the birth-place of 
the latter. I told my brother of my impressions, 
but had no confirmation of them, for our steam 
voyage on the two lakes (Zurich and Wallen- 
stadt) accomplished, the diligence journey to 
Rogatz separated me from him, and gave my 
brother the advantage of his company in my 
stead. When my brother alighted from the car- 
riage he said immediately to me—‘John, thou 
art right. It is D’Aubigné.”’ At Rogatz we 
lodged at the same hotel, and by mutual attrac- 
tion continued to take all our meals together. 
We also concluded to spend the principal part 
of the next day in a visit to the Baths of Pfeff- 
ers, and a climb over the mountain towards the 
Grisons. Our conversation was varied. Whilst 
discussing the state of religious feeling in Eng- 
land, the views of the Millennium, and the advan- 
tage, or otherwise, of the study of unfulfilled 
prophecy, I remarked that I thought it would be 
well if Christian doctrine and practice occupied 
the attention which, by some of the schools of 
modern religious thought, was given to specula- 
tion on future events. I remarked how blind 
even the immediate disciples of our Lord were 
to the meaning of the prophetic Scriptures till 
the event itself came, and proved both the fulfil- 
ment and the true commentary on and expounder 
of the prophecy. He said he quite agreed with 
me, in the need of caution on this head, ‘and 
yet,’ he remarked, ‘we do see much practical 
piety and sound doctrine amongst those who are 
searchers into unfulfilled prophecy. One thing 
I do certainly wish to know, and be sure of, 
namely, that the Man of Sin, mentioned by the 
apostle in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, is 
Rome ; for this is a practical question. If Rome 
is not the Man of Sin, it might be possible to 
amend and to reform it: but, if Rome is the 
Man of Sin it must be overthrown. All attempts 
to mitigate the evil must be abortive.’ How 


characteristic a remark from the historian of 


the Reformation ! 

“We pursued our course thinking, I believe, 
quite as much of the successive themes that 
arose in our intercourse as even of the grandeur 
and beauty of the scenery. At length, the Doe- 
tor and Eliot having I think already taken leave 
and begun to descend, Thomas and I lingered a 
little longer with D’Aubigné; and at length we 
three sat down on a stone and, after I had re- 
quested a pause, I ventured to pour forth a prayer 
for the blessing of the Lord upon his useful life, 
and upon the labors of his pen; and that the 
Comforter might cheer him in his afflictions, and 
strengthen him for every good word and work. 

“ His loving farewell was a delightful close to 
x most interesting thirty hours of intercourse. 

jsentiantanasiaheitigliiiennnianeie 


Many who have been tried with seasons of 


prosperity, having departed from the fear of the 
Lord, and not walking humbly and thankfully 
before Him, have heen : stripped suddenly of their 
greatness, and brought into circumstances truly 
humiliating; and like the abased king of Baby- 
lon, have been brought to acknowledge to the 
supreme power and wisdom of that God, whose 
mercies they have perverted, and that all his 

“ works are truth, and his ways judgment,” and 
that those “who walk in pride He is able to 
abase.”—John Thorp. 





SELECTED. 


THE COAST GUARD. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below ? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailéd host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I hear the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand ; 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God with his gasping breath, 
For the sturdy arms of the surfmen 
That drew him away from death. 


And so, when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 

And the crack of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 

“ Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from land !” 

God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in his hand! 

—St. Nicholas. 
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TO LIVE, TO LOVE, TO DIE. 


In a beautiful land, by a heaven-lit sea, 
Lo! these were the gifts of God to men, 
Three wonderful gifts—ay, more than three, 
To live, to love, to die—and then? 


To live, to feel the mighty thrill 

Of a vital force through nerve and vein; 
To think, to know, to move, to will, 

And rule a world from a human brain. 


To love with a joy as keen as pain, 

With a power that holds e’en death at bay, 
With a love that brings to life again 

Dead hopes that have slept for many a day. 


There is something sweet in e’en the hour 
That hangs the blackest before the day ; 

For we look beyond the glooms that lower 
And hail the dawn a zone away. 


“And then?” Appeareth not what shall be; 
Our sight is too short, we cannot scan 

The far horizon, where the boundless sea 
Rolls freighted with countless gifts for man. 


What “then” it will be to simply live 
Is more than human heart can know, 
When deathless forces we shall receive, 
And immortal powers through us shall flow. 


What “then” it shall be to us to love, 

With a perfect love that shall make in one 
The parted spirits that meet above, 

And blend like mists that seek the sun. 


Ah, we have not learned, and shall not know 
Till we master the lessons God giveth here, 
To live, to love, to die below, 
Then rise to things that shall appear. 


—The Marble Cross. 


SELEctEp, 


BEST OF ALL. 


The baby grasps at the empty air, 
And sees a wonderful sight; 

For the great old sideboard over there 
Is shining with silver bright. 


The grandfather dangles his watch of gold, 
And she hears the wheels go click, 

And she tries in her pincushion hands to hold 
That “ bulls-eye” round and thick. 


They are wonderful things that the baby sees; 
But, when she is tired of all, 

And they wrap her up from the evening breeze, 
When the shadows begin to fall, 


She is tired of the noisy and busy world, 
Too tired to go to sleep, 

And she won’t sit up, and she won’t stay curled, 
And she only wakes to weep. 


And she’s suddenly caught in a tender hold 
Where she even forgets to stir— 

And what to baby are silver and gold, 
When her mother smiles down at her? 


—H. C. Bunner, in St. Nicholas, 





The Test and Measure of Enjoyment. 


Character determines what our enjoyments must 
be. No man can permanently and heartily enjoy 
those things for which he has no mental or moral 
fitness. The untrained mind is incapable of un- 
derstanding the pleasure of the scholar among 
his books. To the pure and refined the pleasures 
of the low and vulgar are loathsome. Thus every 
man has his own world. We live in those spheres 
of enjoyment which we make for ourselves by 
our tastes, associations, and characters. 

One of the commonest fallacies is to suppose 
that enjoyments can be imported into the soul 
from without. Hence men are always saying: 
If I could do this, or if I could possess that, I 
could be happy. How many suppose that, if 
they could have fine houses, elegant equipages, 
wider possessions, they would find happiness in 
them? But how often do we see these objects 
gained, and happiness remain as far off as ever. 
An ignorant man might almost as well say: If 
I were only surrounded with books, I should be- 
come learned. Imagine him placed in these cir- 
cumstances. Howshall he go to work to derive 
either enjoyment or learning out of his library? 
He knows nothing of this new world which has 
closed around him. He has cultivated no tastes 
for the enjoyments which it affords. He has de- 
veloped no power for study or thought. Will 
he find permanent pleasure among his books? 
It is as impossible as for a blind man to see the 
stars. We do not so readily pass from one world 
to another. The grooves of thought and action 
which the habits and employments of a lifetime 
have worn, are not so easily left for new lines. 

The external things—books, money, houses, 
lands—are helps to human happiness, not its 
cause. The springs of happiness are within the 
man, if anywhere, and the use and value of the 
outer things depend upon the inner condition 
and capacity. Place a boorish man in a mansion 
amid elegant surroundings, and his coarseness is 
only set in stronger relief, The man of low 
tastes is not at home in cultivated society, and is 
ill at ease until he escapes back into the world 
for which his character fits him. 

Men seek enjoyments which are in harmony 
with their characters. What determines some 
men to plan for foreign travel, study of art, ac- 
cumulation of books; others to plan with equal 
forethought for a holiday debauch? What is 
the reason why some are constantly studying 
how to help the poor, to encourage the erring, 
to serve and bless the men and women whom 
they know; while others expend all the energy 
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of thought and action to see how they can defeat 
others, serve themselves, and grasp into their 
own hands the largest possible share of God’s 
pounty? The answer is found in one word,— 
character. The law of life is, that what a man 
desires, enjoys, and does, is chiefly determined 
by what he is. 
‘From this law it follows that the pleasures 
which men spontaneously seek and enjoy are a 
constant advertisement of their characters. The 
books men read, the associations they form, the 
things at which they are most ready to laugh, 
tell which way the currents of their mind are 
running. Since character determines our enjoy- 
ments, our enjoyments must express character. 
In this way men are constantly displaying the 


inmost qualities of their personality in ways of 


which they are often unconscious. Many men 
are saying by the company which they keep, and 
by the pleasures which they pursue, as plainly 
as if it were engraven upon their foreheads :— 
“Take notice, all men, that I am low and mean ; 

that I have no pure tastes or high aspirations ; 
that I care nothing for the culture of the soul or 
the higher joys of life.’ The daily life in those 
subtle expressions which it gives of itself tells the 
story of the man. It is not the overt acts of men 
which tell the most about them. The motives, 
spirit, and pervading influence which spring 
spontaneously from the inner life, and which 


cannct be counterfeited, are the revelation of 


the man. 

We can enjoy the best things only by forming 
good character. If the tone of our enjoyments 
is to be heightened, we must accomplish it by 
elevating our inner life. The way to enjoy the 
pleasures of study and thought is to cultivate, 
diligently and patiently, the intellectual life ; 
and there is no other way. The way to find 
pleasure in religious truths and duties is to train 
the spiritual fire ‘ulties, to develop the religious 
character. This is a process, an education. The 
higher worlds of enjoyment are not to be entered 
ata bound ; we must grow into them as we grow 
capable of appreciating them. How is this to 
be done? By beginning and continuing. By 
placing ourselves under favorable conditions and 
helpful influences. Above all, by placing our- 
selves humbly and obediently under the instrue- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and under the power of his 
Spirit. In his teaching is found the basis for 
the true pleasures of life. 

New character will usher in new joys, and 
will gradually banish the old. The Apostle Paul 
found that, after he had become a Christian, he 
had undergone a complete revolution in respect 
to his enjoyments, and had come to hate the very 
things which once he loved. New joys spring 
up and bloom in the soil of a renewed manhood. 
All spheres of life furnish illustrations of this 
principle. Men are constantly passing from bad 
worlds of thought and action to better, and from 
better to worse, with the changes which take 
place in their characters. But with every pass- 
ing year these changes occur less rapidly and 
easily. Habits of intellectual and moral life 
grow fixed, and the range and quality of enjoy- 
ments are constantly determined with incre: ising 
definiteness and permanence. As character so- 
lidifies, it is less likely to change. Thus every 
man is slowly but surely shutting himself up to 
a given range of joys in the formation of his 
character, beyond which he will be less and less 
able to go, and will care less and less to go.— 
& 8. Times. 

seanennsiniasiliilaiiaiataminincis 

No man is in reality any further a Christian, 

than he is created anew in Christ Jesus. 





An Angel Visit. 


On the evening of the last day of the year, I 
had been cherishing the humiliating and solemn 
reflections which are peculiarly suitable to the 
close of the year, and endeavoring to bring my 
mind to that view of the past best calculated to 
influence the future. I had attempted to recall 
the prominent incidents of the twelve months 
which had elapsed ; and in this endeavor, I was 
led frequently to regret how little my memory 
could retain even of that which was most import- 
ant to be remembered.—I could not avoid, at 
such a period, looking forward as well as back- 
ward, and anticipating that fearful tribunal at 
which no occurrence shall be forgotten, whilst 
my imagination penetrated into the distant desti- 
nies which shall be dependent on its decisions. 
At my usual hour I retired to rest, but the train 
of meditation I had pursued was so important 
and appropriate, that imagination continued it 
after sense had slumbered. “ In thoughts from 
the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon man,” I was mentally concerned in the 
following scene of interest. 

I imagined myself still adding, link after link, 
to the chain of reflection, the progress of which 
the time for repose had interrupted; and whilst 
thus engaged, | was aware that there remained 
but a few moments to complete the day. I heard 
the clock as it tolled the knell of another year, 
and as it rang slowly the appointed number, 

ach note was followed by a sting of conscience, 
bitterly reproaching me for my “neglect of pre- 
cious time.—The last stroke was ringing in my 

ears,—painful as the groan announcing the de- 
parture of a raluable friend—when, notwith- 
standing the meditative posture in which I was 
sitting, I perceived that the dimness of the apart- 
ment, suddenly became brighter; and on lifting 
my eyes to discover the cause, I was terrified at 
discovering that another being was with me in my 
seclusion. I saw one before me whose form was 
indeed human; but the bright burning glance 
of his eye, and the dazzling splendor that beamed 
forth from every part of his beautifully propor- 
tioned form, convinced me at a glance, that it 
was no mortal being that I saw. The elevation 
of his brow gave dignity of the highest order to 
his countenance ; but the most acute observation 
was indicated by his piercing eye, and inexor- 
able justice was imprinted on his majestic features. 
A glittering phylactery encircled his head upon 
which was written in letters of fire, “The Faith- 
ful One.” Under one arm he bore two volumes; 
in his hand he held a pen. I instantly knew the 
Recording Angel. With a trembling which con- 
vulsed my frame, I heard his unearthly voice, 
“Mortal,” he said, “thou wast longing to recall 
the events of the past year—thou art “permitted 
to gaze upon the record of the Book of God. 
Peruse and be wise.” As he spoke thus he 
opened before me, one of the volumes, which he 
had brought. 

In fearful apprehension, I read in it my own 
name, and recognized the history of my own life 
during the past year, with all its minutest particu- 
lars. Burning words were those which that 
volume contained: all the actions and circum- 
stances of my life were registered in the dreadful 
book, each under its respective head. 1 was 
first struck with the title of “ Mercies received.” 
Some were there, the remembrance of which I 
had retained—more which were recalled, after 
having been forgotten,—but the far greater num- 
ber had never been noticed at all. Oh! whata 
detail of preservations, and deliverances, and 
invitations, and warnings, and privileges, and 


bestowments ! 
I could not but be struck with one circumstance 
—it was, that many dispensations, which I had 
considered as calamities, were enumerated here 
as blessings. 
heart—many a cup whose bitterness seemed to 
designate it as poison, was there verifying the 





In observing the recapitulation, 


Many a woe which had riven the 


language of the poet 


“ F’en crosses from his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.” 


Another catalogue was there—it was the enu- 
meration of “Transgression.” My hand trembles 
as I remember them! What an immense variety 
of classes! Indifference—thoughtlessness—for- 
mality—ingratitude—sins against the world— 
against the church—against the Father—against 
the Saviour—against the Sanctifier—stood at the 
head of their crowded batallions, as if for the 
purpose of driving me to despair. Not one 
sin was forgotten there—neglected opportunities 
—misimproved time—encouraged temptations ” 
—there they stood, with no excuse, on extenua- 
tion. There was one very long class I remember 
well “Idle words ;” and the passage flashed like 
lightning across my mind, “For every idle word 
that men speak, they shall give an account in 
the day of judgment.” My supernatural visi- 
tant here addressed me: “ Dost thou observe how 
small a proportion thy sins of commission bear 
to those of omission?” As he spoke, he pointed 
me to instances in the page like the following: 
“IT was thirsty, and thou gavest me no drink ;” 
“T was hungry, and thou gavest me no meat;” 
“IT was sick, and thou didst not visit me.” I 
was conscience stricken. In another part of the 
record I read the titles, “ Duties performed.” 
Alas! how small was their number! Humble as 
I had been accustomed to think the estimate of 
my good works, I was greatly disappointed to 
perceive that many performances on which I 
had looked with pride, were omitted, “ because,” 
my visitor informed me, “ the motive was impure.” 
It was, however, with feelings of the most affect- 
ing gratification that I read beneath this record, 
small as it was, the following passage,—* Whoso- 
ever shall give a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a ‘disciple, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” Whilst I gazed on many other similar 
records, such was the intense feeling which seemed 
to be awakened within me, that my brain grew 
dizzy and my eyes became dim. I was awakened 
from this state by the touch of my supernatural 
instructor, who pointed me to the volume in 
which I had read my own terrible history, now 
closed, and bearing a seal, on which, with a 
sickening heart, I read the inscription: “Re 
served until the day of judgment.” “ And now,” 
said the angel, “my commission is completed. 
Thou hast been permitted what was never granted 
to man before. What thinkest thou of the record ? 
Dost thou not justly tremble? How many a line 
is here which, ‘ dying, thou couldst wish to blot?’ 
I see thee already shuddering at the thought of 
the disclosure of this volume at the day of judg- 
ment, when an assembled world shall listen to 
its contents. But, if such be the record of one 
year, what must be the guilt of thy whole life? 
Seek, then, an interest in the Blood of Christ, 


justified by which, thou shalt indeed hear, but 


not to condemnation. Pray, that when the other 
books are opened, thy name may be found in the 
book of life. And see the volume prepared for 
the history of another year: yet its page is un- 
sullied. Time is before thee—seek to improve 
it; privileges are before thee—may they prove 
the gate of heaven! Judgment is before thee— 
prepare to meetthy God.” He turned to depart, 
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and, as I seemed to rear the rustling which an- 
nounced his flight, I awoke. Was it all a 
dream ? 


“ Whatever passes, as a cloud, between 
The mental eye of Faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, or its hope less dear, 
This is our world our rpo1, though it bear 
Affections impress, or devotions air. 


value. This form of jar-burial is very wide-spread. 
and examples have been found from Japan to 
Peru. These relics are supposed to belong to 
that ancient race which lived in Europe previous 
tothe Aryan immigration, the various branches of 
which are known as Iberians, Pelasgians, Ligur- 
ians, &c., according to the country in which they 
lived.— Popular Science News. 

Cost of a London Fog.—* The cost of a single 
day of fog to the gas consumers of London, may 
be gathered from figures compiled from official 
sources,” says the London Standard. “Wednes- 
day was a day of dense and continuous fog, neces- 
sitating the extensive use of gas, and on that day 
the quantity of gas supplied to London by the 
Gas Light and Coke Company amounted to 103,- 
664,000 cubic feet, or 35,000,000 cubic feet in 
excess of the quantity sent out by the same com- 
pany in the corresponding day of last year. The 
above excess in the supply of gas would repre- 
sent the supply to a town of from 10,000 to 12,- 
000 inhabitants for a whole year. In addition to 
the quantity supplied by the company mentioned, 
there were supplied by the other two metropoli- 
tan companies—the South Metropolitan and Com- 
mercial—about 45,000,000 cubic feet, making a 
total consumption for London on a day of fog of 
nearly 150,000,000 cubic feet. Approximately 
the value of this gas was £21,000, of which cost 
from £7000 to £8000 was directly due to the 
fog. In 1885, on a day of similar fog, a great 
strain was put upon the companies.” 


watch me carefully ; there is no deception here” 
The quack dropped a pinch from one of a packet 
of powders into a glass, and directed the patient 
to stir it with the tube. The water became im. 
mediately clear. Then he reaped his harvest 
The explanation is, of course very simple. The 
water was lime water, and the carbonic acid jn 
the man’s breath naturally threw down the car. 
bonate of lime at once, and rendered the water 
turbid. And the miraculous lung-healer wag 
simply a little citric acid and sugar, which in. 
stantly redissolved it.—Boston Transcript. 




















Natural History, Science, &c. 

Pyrofusin.—The newly discovered substance, 
pyrofusin, contained in nearly all pit and bitumi- 
nous coals, is said by Professor Erlangen to be 
one of the most powerful antiseptics now known. 
It is found that on contact of the article with 
those skin and muscular tissues which undergo 
decomposition, it combines with them with such 
an intensity that after lying a long time in water 
neither decomposition nor extraction of the pyro- 
fusin results. In a dry condition pyrofusin is a 
fine, non-triturable substance, without taste or 
smell, insoluble in water, not poisonous. In 
caustic ammonium, potash or soda solutions, wet 
»yrofusin is very soluble and forms a deep, dark- 
ig homogeneous liquid. The intense action 
of this peculiar substance is found to shorten the 
process of tanning leather very considerably ; 
thus taking the time of tanning with pyrofusin 
as one, alum requires fourteen, tannic acid twenty- 
eight; or for alum tanning fourteen times as many 
days are required, and for tannic acid or bark 
tanning, twenty-eight times. 


The Length of Human Life.— Physiologists 
claim that the normal duration of human life is 
from 80 to 100 years. Those who die at an 
earlier age are cut off prematurely. Old age is 
the only natural death. All else is accidental. 

The average falls far short of this, however, 
and only two or three in ten thousand reach the 
goal. Theaverage duration of life in all Europe 
is estimated in the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
be 384 years. The most accurate statistics are kept 
in England, based upon the mortality records 
of the entire population of England and Wales 
for a period of 16 years, from 1838 to 1854. 
These give an average longevity of 40.85 years 
for both sexes, males living 39.91 years, and 
females 41.85 years. 

A comparison of different tables indicates a 
gradual increase in the average duration of life. 
Other statistics point in the same direction. Thus 
in England, out of a definite population, from 
1720 to 1730, the number of deaths each year, 
on the average, was 1,068, in the same popula- 
tion, from 1770 to 1780, it was 857; and from 
1810 to 1815, only 612. Again, in Sweden, from 
1754 to 1768, the average annual death-rate was 
1 in 34; while from 1821 to 1825, it was 1 in 45. 
In England, in 1690, it was 1 in 33, and in 1821, 
1 in 58. 

The duration of life is greatest among the mid- 
dle classes. Hufeland tells us that out of 200 
Roman and German emperors, only four attained 
the age 80; and of 300 popes, only five reached 
that age; but in the general average of all 
classes, about six persons in every hundred reach 
the age of 85. 















































Items. 


Religious Liberty in Germany.—Philip Schaff, in 
The Independent states, that the German Empire 
like the United States of America, has no direct or 
official connection with the church; but that every 
German State has its own independent State church. 
There is no organic connection between these State 
churches, each being confined to its own geographi- 
cal boundary. This state of things dates back from 
the Diet of Spire, 1526. The Constitution of the 
German Empire, adopted in 1871, says nothing 
about religion. 

Germany allows the greatest freedom of thought, 
but is very conservative in action. Yet the most 
opposite parties in theology prefer to remain under 
the same State church-roof of protection, and look 
with distrust or contempt on Baptists, Methodists, 
and other “sects.” 

The religious statistics, according to the census of 
1880, gave the number of Protestants in the German 
Empire about 28,000,000, aud of Roman Catholics 
16,000,000. 


The Children’s Aid Society of New York.—During 
the past year the society had under its charge 35,- 
827 persons. It sustains six lodging-houses, twenty- 
one day-schools, and fourteen evening-schools, be- 
sides two kindergartens. During the year there 
were in the lodging-houses 9,699 different boys and 
girls, and in the schools 10,827 scholars under the 
care of 125 teachers. In addition to the common 
school branches, the boys and girls receive careful 
moral training, and are also taught by competent 
volunteer teachers the rudiments of several useful 
trades. The girls have instruction in the use of the 
sewing machine. Through the Sick Children’s Mis- 
sion, nearly 1,100 were aided with food and medi- 
cine; 4,486 enjoyed the benefits of the Summer 
Home at Bath, Long Island (averaging about 300 
per week ;) 6,803 mothers and sick infants were sent 
to the Health Home on Coney Island. Thrift is in- 
culeated by means of a system of penny savings’ 
banks, administered in thoroughly business-like 
manner, the deposits in which for the year have 
amounted to more than $7,000. 

A most important and beneficent feature of the 
society’s work is restoring vagrant children to their 
homes, and sending others to homes in the West. 
The number so benefited last year was very nearly 
3,000. The work is under the management of 
Charles L. Brace, and it is said that no child need 
now be without a home in the streets of New York 
more than a few hours; none need suffer for want of 
food or work; and no boy or girl, however ditty, 
ragged, or poor, or busy upon the streets, is obliged 
to be without a suitable school, whether for half 
time or whole time. 


























Ingenious Quackery.—The modern quack is 
plausible and ingenious. <A short time ago one 
of the fraternity experimented in Lambeth, Eng- 
land, with considerable success upon the pockets 
of an awe-stricken crowd. After a preliminary 
harangue and a terse little lecture on the viscera, 
which the charlatan sketched in with colored 
crayons upon a blackboard on which the human 
skeleton was outlined in white paint, the fellow 
came to business. “I am going to demonstrate 
to you,” he said, “ by a startling experiment upon 
one of you bystanders, that my miraculous remedy 
ean cure all diseases of the lungs and chest. 
Now, whoever’s got a bad cough or-cold on the 
chest, let him stand forward.” There was some 
little hesitation and a good deal of giggling. 
“Don’t be afraid, my friends,” said the quack. 
“Tt’s all free gratis, for nothing. Let any aftlic- 
ted person come forward, and I'll show him the 
nature of his disorder, and give him a packet of 
my lung healers for nothing.” At last a man 
with a violent cold and cough came forward. 
The quack doctor pretended to sound his chest 
with a stethoscope of almost pantomimic propor- 
tions, and then informed the staring crowd that 
the patient wasin a galloping consumption. “My 
friend,” said the quack to the unfortunate victim, 
“so terrible is this disease that you can actually 
see it.” He handed a glass tube to the patient 
and then poured a pint of clear water into a 
large tumbler. “Just you blow into that water, 
my friend,” he cried. The man obeyed, and the 
water grew discolored, turbid, and at last as 
white as if it had been mixed with milk. The 
patient himself immediately became pale as ashes. 
“ This unhappy man, my friends,” said the quack, 
as he held the glass on high, “if he hadn’t had 
the good fortune to come across me to-night, 
wouldn’t have been long for this world. I should 
have given him abeut a fortnight. That’s all. 
Now a packet of my lung-healers will cure him. 
What you see in the glass of water are his viti- 
ated humors, the products of corruption. My 
magic lung-healers destroy these humors in the 
body, or out of the body. Observe, my friends, 




























































































Personal Injluence.—The Christian Advocate gives 
the following chapter in the experience of one of 
the participants in a recent temperance meeting in 
New York. 

**A few years ago she moved to a town on the 
Hudson River. The grocers called on her, solicit 
ing her custom. She gave her orders to the best 
looking and most courteous of them, and was very 
much pleased with the qualities and prices of goods 
ordered. Bills were to be paid monthly. 

“ During the first month of her residence in this 
town she learned that the grocer with whom she 
traded was, as she had judged, the leading grocer 
of the place, but that he had a bar in the basement 
of his store, frequented by the nicest young men of 
the village, because it was more select than the 









Ancient Relics.—Recent explorations in Spain 
by two Belgian scientists, named Siret, lave 
resulted in some very interesting discoveries. 
Relics of « prehistoric race have been found in 
great abundance, ranging from the stone age to 
that of bronze and metals. These people buried 
their dead not only in stone graves or cells, but 
also in great jars of burnt clay, accompanied by 
pieces of pottery and other articles of use and 
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saloons, and stocked with choicer liquors. When 
the monthly bill for groceries, amounting to over 
$50, was presented, she called promptly on the pro- 
rietor of the grocery and paid it. Then she told 
fim that she would be compelled to withdraw her 
trade from him, though she greatly regretted to do 
so, His goods were of the very best, his clerks were 

lite and attentive, his prices were reasonable, his 
eliveries were prompt, but she was a temperance 
woman, a total abstainer. She could not conscien- 
tiously give her patronage to an establishment 
where liquors were sold. She had heard that he 
kept a bar in his basement, and that the best young 
men of the town patronized it. This was her only 
reason for withdrawing her trade from him. 

“Within a month, as she was riding by the store, 
she saw a sign over the entrance to the basement, 
with this lettering on it: ‘ No Liquors Sold In This 
Building.’ Her prompt action, her words of com- 
mendation and criticism, had resulted in closing 
that decorous entrance to the bottomless pit.” 


Treatment of Colored Laborers in Louisiana.—The 
Independent reproduces from The Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, an account of the late troubles in the 
sugar region of Louisiana, which (if correct) shows 
that the Negroes were treated with a barbarity that 
evidences that the despotic spirit which slavery en- 
genders in the minds of the rulers, and a disregard 
of the rights of the helpless, are still prevalent in 
that region. 

The account says:— The laborers, white and 


black, on the plantations joined the Knights of 


Labor, and asked a slight increase of wages, regu- 
larity of payment, and the abolition of the store- 
ticket system. The Planters’ Association of St. 
Mary’s Parish laid their request on the table and 
gave no answer. A strike was then ordered, and 
immediately the Governor ordered the State militia 
to the ground, before any outbreak had occurred or 
any attempt had been made to arrest any alleged 
law-breakers. Laborers from each plantation were 
arrested on charge of trespass, though they had re- 
ceived no notice to move from the planter’s premi- 
ses. Bonds were put at $300, and attorneys charged 
$500 to defend them. It was then telegraphed that 
four or five white laborers, imported to take the 
place of the strikers, had been murdered. This was 
not true. There was firing, but not a single white 
man was killed, or even wounded. There was no 
evidence to convict anybody. On eleven plantations 
the strikers’ demands were granted, but the militia 
remained. The ministers and other intelligent men 
were warned to leave the Parish. At Pattersonville 
asheriff’s posse discharged their guns at the Negro 
bystanders and killed four of them. The Knights 
of Labor in New Orleans believed it assassination, 
and have sent a committee to the spot to make in- 
vestigation. At Thibodaux, as at Terrebonne, the 
nilitia were sent, and the leading colored men ar- 
rested, but no violence occurred. The Planters’ 
Association resolved to have the militia recalled. 
But a report got abroad that the strikers intended 
violence. Having been ordered off from the planta- 
tions they were congregated in the town where 
uarters were found for them by the Knights. On 
unday night armed men were brought into town, 
and on Monday, Nov. 21st. martial Jaw was pro- 
claimed, and no Negro allowed to leave town. On 
Tuesday night two of the white patrols outside the 
town were shot, no one knows by whom, the Ne- 
groes being imprisoned in town. In retaliation the 
white guards in the town of Thibodaux attacked 
the Negroes on the streets or in their houses, and 
murdered men, women and children to the number, 
it is believed, of not less than thirty-five. There 
Was no defense, and the Negroes fled to the swamp 
like frightened sheep. So the strike was suppressed, 
We judge, no white man being killed.” 
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Some one, writing on religious subjects, has 
suggested as a practical rule for guidance in per- 
orming the various duties of life, that no one is 


likely to go astray who employs every part of 
his time just in that manner, in which he be- 
lieves it is the will of his Father in Heaven that 
he should employ it. Thus, whether he is par- 
taking of that food which is needed to sustain 
the body; or of that rest which is required to 
prepare it for fresh exertion; or is actively en- 
gaged in labor, or the pursuit of business, to 
supply things necessary for himself and those de- 
pendent upon him; or is occupied with more 
purely intellectual pursuits; or is seeking com- 
munion with God, with the door of the mind 
closed so as to shut out all that would interrupt; 
if, in each of these things, he feels that he is 
doing that which is his present duty, he may 
properly feel that so far he is acting consistently 
with the exhortation of the Apostle, “ Whether 
ye eat, or whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” 

Would it not be a-help to many of us, in our 
efforts to walk in that high and holy way which 
leads unto life eternal, if we would more fre- 
quently, nay, constantly and habitually, query 
with ourselves, “ Is this that which it is the Lord’s 
will I should now be doing?” Our Saviour has 
declared that no man can be his disciple that 
does not follow Him. And those are his followers 
who obey the leadings of his Spirit, which visits 
the hearts of all. Those who listen to and obey 
his Divine leadings will become more and more 
quick in discerning its directions, and will par- 
take of that peace and quietness of spirit which 
are among the rewards of faithful obedience, and 
which flow from the conviction that we are in 
the Lord’s hand, guided and governed by Him. 

William Penn testifies that this watchful con- 
dition prevailed among Friends in the early days 
of our Society, who acted “as those that believed 
and felt God present.” “We did not think our- 
selves at our own disposal, to go where we list, 
or say or do what we list, or when we list. Our 
liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth ; 
and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no favor could 
draw us from this retired, strict, and watchful 
frame.” 

There is a natural shrinking in the human 
heart from such a full surrender of itself to the 
Divine government, as is implied in the com- 
mand of our Redeemer to deny ourselves and 
follow Him. He who was a liar from the begin- 
ning, would persuade us that such a surrender 
will greatly lessen our enjoyments in life. We 
often have so little faith in the goodness of the 
Almighty, that we do not really believe, although 
we may acknowledge with the tongue, that his 
dealings with us are designed for our good, and 
to promote both our present and our future hap- 
piness. He pours on the heads of his servants 
not only the “blessings of Heaven above,” but 
of the earth also. He enables them to enjoy 
these in submission to his will. And although 
He restrains unbounded indulgence in merely 
sensual pleasures, and requires that all things be 
done in his fear and under his government; yet 
He elevates the desires and aspirations of his 
people, and gives them far deeper and more re- 
fined pleasures, which are beyond the reach of 
those who are disobedient to his will. 


The close of one year, and the commencement 
of a new one, seems to be a point of time when 
it is peculiarly appropriate to review the course 
of our lives, repent of the misdeeds of the past, 
form plans for the future, and seek for Divine 
help to “walk worthy of the vocation to which 
we are called”—which is to walk holily, justly 
and unblamably. 

At the suggestion of a friend, we reprint in 


the present number, the allegorical piece, entitled 
“An Angel Visit,” which has been many years 
in being, and is still calculated to awaken serious 
thoughtfulness. It has been slightly condensed. 
The words of the angel, towards the close of the 
interview: “Seek an interest in the blood of 
Christ, justified by which thou shalt hear, but 
not to condemnation ; brings to mind the ex- 
pressions of Daniel Wheeler on his death-bed, to 
an attending physician, who had said, “ It is the 
blood of Jesus that cleanseth us from all our 
sins.” “ Yes,” replied Daniel, “but not in our 
natural unregenerate state. If we walk in the 
Light as He is in the Light, then I believe it will 
cleanse us from our sins.” It is important that 
we hold the truth in an even balance; and, while 
trusting in the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
that we remember the conditions of repentance 
and forsaking of sin. “ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and He will 
have merey upon him; and to our God, for He 
will abundantly pardon.” 


The Friends’ Review of Twelfth Month 22nd, 
takes the ground that, when Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting ceased correspondence with Ohio and 
other Yearly Meetings, “recognition also was 
withdrawn. Philadelphia has thus come to be, 
for thirty years, out of official relations with all 
the other Yearly Meetings in the world.” 

We do not think that the suspension of cor- 
respondence necessarily involves withdrawal of 
recognition. It is very true that, when a separa- 
tion took place in Ohio, and epistles were received 
from the two rival bodies, the reading and an- 
swering of one of these in preference to the other 
was based upon the judgment of the Meeting as 
to which of the two possessed superior claims to 
recognition, and therefore was an evidence of 
unity and recognition of one of these bodies,— 
and not of the other. But when, subsequently, 
our Yearly Meeting suspended its correspondence 
with all other Yearly Meetings, it certainly did 
not intend thereby to declare that it ceased to 
recognize them as co-ordinate bodies of the So- 
ciety of Friends; and that it regarded London 
and Dublin, and the various Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, as outside of the Quaker or- 
ganization. If it had so intended, it certainly 
would not have permitted its meetings to con- 
tinue to send and receive certificates of member- 
ship from them. 

Epistolary correspondence is not an essential 
function of a Yearly Meeting; but one that may 
be performed or not, as its judgment dictates, and 
as it feels drawn by the leadings of its Divine 
Head. 

The Friends’ Review believes there is “inaccu- 
acy” in the assumption “ That the present posi- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is one of 
recognition of the legitimacy of one of the bodies 
in Ohio, which call themselves Yearly Meetings.” 
We suppose the one referred to is that which now 
holds its meetings at Stillwater. We think that 
such an assumption is not inaccurate is clearly 
shown by the fact that when, in 1857, after the 
epistle from this Ohio Yearly Meeting had been 
read, the general subject of correspondence was re- 
ferred to a committee, who were to report the fol- 
lowing year, this clause was inserted in the minute 
of their appointment : “It being clearly understood 
that they are not to interfere with or unsettle any 
of the previous decisions which the Meeting has 
come to.” Also, in the “ Brief Narrative in rela- 
tion to the position of Philada. Yearly Meeting 
of Friends,” which it sanctioned in 1873, (sixteen 
years after the suspension of correspondence), 
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one of the objects of which was “ removing er- 
roneous impressions respecting the action of the 
Yearly Meeting,” it reaffirms in unmistakable 
language the position it had taken with respect 


to Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


The British Friend for Twelfth Month con- 
tains a circular notice to clerks of Monthly 
Meetings, stating, that “the Meeting for Over- 
sight of Dublin Monthly Meeting have felt that 
benefit would frequently arise if early intima- 
tion could be obtained of the arrival of Friends 
coming to reside in Dublin, especially in the 
case of young persons, even when only intend- 
ing to remain a comparatively short time, for 
educational purposes, or otherwise.” 

They think that if notices were sent on before- 
hand, stating time and place of arrival, “ arrange- 
ments could be made, where needful, to meet the 
Friend or Friends, and see to their getting com- 
fortably located, and brought early under the 
notice of Friends.” 

It is pleasant to notice this evidence of a con- 
cern for the preservation and welfare of strangers 
removing to Dublin. We believe such a con- 
cern may profitably be cherished in other places, 
especially in our large cities, in which young 
people especially are exposed to many tempta- 
tions, from some of which they may be shielded 
by the care of those who are resident there, and 
know what cautions and help to extend. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The total number of immigrants 
who arrived in the United States during the eleven 
months which ended on Eleventh Month 30th, was 
486,660, against 865,453 during the corresponding 
period of 1886. From this total, Canada and Mexico 
are excepted. 

The new silver vault in the Treasury building is 
finished. It will hold 100,000,000 of the standard 
dollars. 

The U. S. Geological Survey has issued a volume 
giving statistics of the production of minerals in the 
United States during 1886. It appears that the total 
value of the mineral products, taken as nearly as possi- 
ble at the points of production, was more than $465,- 
000,000, the largest mineral production yet recorded in 
any country. In 1885 the value was about $429,000,- 
000. Many substances shared in this increase, but 
particularly iron and steel, which alone showed an in- 
crease of $30,000,000. In 1885, bituminous coal was 
the most valuable mineral product, but in 1886 it was 
passed by pig iron, which had a higher total value 
than silver and gold combined. Wonderful progress 
is shown in the use of natural gas, the consumption 
being more than double that of 1885, and twenty times 
that of 1883. It is estimated that the value of the coal 
displaced by natural gas in 1886, was more than $9,- 
800,000. This is slightly less than half the value of 
the petroleum. The report is made especially valu- 
able by the work of many prominent authorities on 
mineral statistics. 

The imports of gold at the port of New York last 
week, amounted to $492,007. The exports of specie 
were $496,279, of which $460,482 were silver. The 
imports of merchandise were $7,475,838, including 
$2,037,388 in dry goods. 

The steamer Miranda, which undertook to tow the 
big raft from Joggins, Nova Scotia, to New York, ar- 
rived at Whitestone on the morning of the 20th inst., 
without her tow. She reported that the raft was lost 
during a heavy storm. The raft’s construction cost 
$8500, and it was caleulated to save over $15,000 in 
freight for transporting the lumber. It was composed 
of 27,000 logs, and was 560 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
38 feet high. It was shaped like a cigar, and was 
owned by a New York ship-builder. It was bound 
with chains. The fragments of the raft were found, 
on the 23rd instant, by the U.S. steamer Enterprise, 
Captain McCalla, 135 miles southeast by south from 
the Shoals, where she fell in with an immense number 
of logs from the raft, proving beyond doubt that the 
raft had broken up. The steamer was among the logs 
all day and part of the night. None of the logs were 







jubilant over the failure. 


lashed together, but floated singly and spread as they 
travelled with the tide. The logs were not in the line 
of ocean steamships, and Captain McCalla does not be- 
lieve there is need of fear of danger from that source. 

Daniel Manning, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, died 
in Albany on Seventh-day afternoon, the 24th instant, 
aged 56 years. 

The United States Consul at Sydney, Australia, re- 
ports to the State Department that the direct wool ex- 
port to the United States for the past year has been 
very light, amounting to only 14,000 bales from Mel- 
bourne and 160 bales from Sydney. The American 
trade in wool, compared with that of Great Britain, is 
insignificant. 
levied by the United States on wool. 

A man in Lafayette, Indiana, recently obtained a 
divorce from his wife on the ground that she used 
tobacco. 

Lizzie Degnan, ten years old, was arraigned in the 
Jefferson Market police court, in New York, on First- 
day last, as an habitual drunkard, and was placed in 
charge of the Catholic “Sisters of St. Dominic.” She 
went to school drunk last week and the teacher had to 
send her home. Her father,-James Degnan, tried to 
secure her release from the police court, but was him- 
self so drunk that he was arrested and committed for 
ten days. 

The deaths in this city during last week are reported 
to have been 351, which is 37 less than the previous 
week, and 8 less than in the corresponding period last 


pneumonia; 24 of diseases of the heart; 19 of old age; 
15 of diphtheria; 14 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels ; 15 of apoplexy ; 13 of inflammation of the 
brain, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.— U.S. 44’s, 1083 ; 4’s reg., 126}; coupon, 
127}; currency 6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was dull and barely ‘steady, at 102 cts. 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Winter flour was in 
mand, but at easier prices. Springs continued dull and 
barely steady. Sales of 1200 ba-rels Ohio, clear, $4.15 
a $4.25, the outside rate for choice; 1000 barrels Ohio, 
straight, at $4.80; 1000 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 
a $4.65; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.20, and 625 
barrels Minnesota patent, at $4.80 a $4.90. Rye flour 
ranged from $3.30 to $3.40 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 88 a 88} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 55} a 56 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 41 cts. 

Forreicn.—On the 26th inst., William E. Gladstone 

left Hawarden en route for the Continent. Five thou- 
sand persons gave him an enthusiastic welcome on his 
arrival at Chester. 
Advices from Massowah say that the British mission 
to Abyssinia was unsuccessful in its efforts to induce 
King John to sue for peace, and that the Italians are 
During the journey the mis- 
sion was harassed by Rassalulu. The members will 
sail for Cairo on the next mail steamer. 

It is stated, on reliable authority, that the Pope has 
instructed Archbishop Walsh and the other visiting 
Irish prelates to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Government in Ireland. 

{t is reported that Count Von Wolkenstein, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador to Russia, has sent a confidential and 
reassuring report to the Government from St. Peters- 
burg to the effect that the movements of Russian troops 
on the Austrian frontier are only in accordance with a 
scheme which has been in operation since the Turkish 
war, to place a permanent cordon from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 


for 


better de- 


The Vienna New Free Press says King Milan, of 


Servia, replying to an address of congratulation pre- 
sented to him by the Chamber of Deputies, said the 
present moment was fraught with danger to Europe. 
If a conflict between Germanic and Slav ideas should 
ever occur, he said Servia should not participate, but 
should remain a spectator. It would be impossible to 
Germanize Servian individuality, but it might be Slavi- 
cized. Then it would disappear. The Obrenovitch 
family (his family) live only for the Servian idea. 
“My desire” he continued, “is to follow my family 
traditions, which are the secret of my foreign policy.” 

The Ameer of Afghanistan has offered to grant am- 
nesty to, and restore the property of all refugees of the 
past nine years, who will return to Cabul, with the ex- 
ception of the Barakzai tribe. 

A despatch from Kingston, Ontario, says that in many 
counties hotel men who have suffered two convictions 
under the prohibition law are closing up their bars, 
fearing a third conviction, for which the penalty is im- 
prisonment. The temperance people have insisted on 
the strict enforcement of the law, and the Cabinet has 


This is thought to be due to the tariff 


year. Of the foregoing 56 died of consumption; 39 of 





acceded to their demands. In some places officers who 
strictly perform their duty under the law have to be 
guarded by special constables. 

It is reported from Locust Point, Ottawa County, q 
town on the shores of Lake Erie, that a mammoth cave 
has been discovered there by a fisherman named De 


Shelter. 


In a recent interview with local journalists, and press 


correspondents, at Ottawa, Ontario, Joseph Chamberlain 
said that he hoped for a satisfactory settlement of the 


fishery question. Commercial union between Canada 


and the United States, he said, will never be brought 
about. 


It means the inevitable absorption of Canada, 
England will never consent to give Canada the right 


to negotiate her own treaties under present arrange- 


ments. If Canada has got the right, she cannot look to 
England for the enforcement of their provisions. J, 


Chamberlain went on to say that Imperial Federation, 
according to the schemes already submitted, was im- 


practicable. England would not oppose Canada’s sepa- 
ration from the Empire. 
The steamer Mariposa, which arrived at San Fran- 


cisco on the 24th from Australia and New Zealand via 


Honolulu, reports that King Kalakaua has vetoed two 


bills passed by the Hawaiian Legislature, one of which 


was to abolish the office of Governors. The Legislature 


denies the right of the King to use the veto power, and 
claims that one of the specific pledges given by King 


Kalakaua at the time of the revolution provided that 
he should not interfere with legislation. The reform 
Legislature held a lengthy meeting, and resolved to 
ask the King to reconsider his vetoes. It is said the 
people in Hawaii are on the verge of another revolution, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 6th of First 
Month, 1888, at 11 a. mM. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30, 

Wma. Evans, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent tc J.G. WirnuraMs, Supt. 





Diep, Eighth Month 11th, 1887, at his late resi- 
dence in Camden, N. J., CHArLes A. CLEMENT, aged 
forty-six years, a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 
, at the residence of her husband, near Haddon- 
field, N. J.,on the Ist of Eleventh Mo., 1887, Saran A. 
Wixuits, wife of Nathan Bartlett Willits, in the 65th 
year of her age, a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. She bore a long and painful ill- 
ness with Christian patience, and her friends feel a 
consoling hope that through Divine mercy she has en- 
tered into rest. 

, on the 6th of Eleventh Month, 1887, Mager 
A., daughter of Seth C. and Edith Barker, in the 11th 
year of her age, a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, Guilford Co., N.C. During her last illness 
she expressed a belief that she would go to Heaven, 
and prayed to her Heavenly Father to cleanse her by 
his grace. Her relatives are comforted in the belief 
that their loss in her removal is her eternal gain. 

, of congestion of the brain, after a short illness, 
at the home of her brother in New Garden Townshi 
Chester County, Pa., on the 12th of Eleventh Mon’ 
1887, PHEBE ANN Wuirtson, a member of Bradford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 76th year of her 
age. 














, on the evening of Twelfth Month 11th, 1887, 
3ENJAMIN H. PITFIELD, aged sixty-five years, a mem- 
ber of Frankford Monthly, and Germantown Particular 
Meeting of Friends. Near the close of life he said, 
“ What a blessing it is to be resigned; it is indescriba- 
ble: how dreadful it would be, to be struggling now for 
life eternal.” It is reverently believed that he, through 
the redeeming love and mercy of God, through Christ 
Jesus, hath joined the innumerable company that do 
now surround the throne of God. 

, on the 12th of Twelfth Month, 1887, ReBecca 
AsnEap, widow of Joseph Ashead, in the 80th year of 
her age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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